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Several of our subscribers who have not read our vol- 
ume for 1846, have made various inquiries in relation to 
the modus operandi of subsoil plowing—an operation which 
is often recommended in this and other papers as one of 
great utility, but which few farmers in this western coun- 
try have as yet seen performed. 

An inspection of the above engraving, with a few words 


of explanation, we think will make this subject perfectly | 


plain. The forward team draws a plow of the common 
kind, turning a furrow say six inchesdeep. The second 
team, which for a hard subsoil consists of two pair of 
oxen or horses, draws the subsoil plow, which follows in 


Premiums! Premivms!! 1n addition to the volumes ‘Ae furrow of the common plow, and runs from six to nine 
before offered, we are now prepared to send vol. 3 of inches deeper than it, thus breaking up and loosening the 
this paper as a premium, also the current volume if de- %0il to the depth of 12 to 15 inches by both operations. 
sired, (for 8 subscribers with $6.) Those flower seeds The subsoil plow, be it remembered, does not bring up 
are also‘ready—6 papers for four subscribers, and 12 20d turn over the earth like a common plow, but only 
papers for eight. lifts and mellows it, letting it fall back in the same place, 

I> Persons entitled to premiums are requested to men-_ only loosened so as to.admit air and water, and the roots 
tion it when sending names,and state how they wish them °f plants. The passage of the subsoil plow leaves the 
to be forwarded. furrow nearly or quite level full, so that the next furrow 


of the common plow turns the surface soil on top of the 
loosened subsoil, thus making the whole surface about 
six inches higher than it was before plowing. Of course 
it is desirable in compact soils that the operation of sub- 
soiling should be repeated every three or four yeats—or 
say us often as the same crop would occur in a judicious 
rotation for wheat. 

In regurd to the advantages of subsoiling, we need on- 
ly refer to the frequent remarks in ourcolumns. Every 
days observation convinces us that for the wheat farmers of 
Ohio, there is no implement or improvement that can be 
adopted with so little trouble and expense, that promises 
to be of so much advantage. We have at this time par- 
ticular reference to its utility (in connection with drain- 
ing) as ameans of preventing the destruction of wheat 
by frost in winter. We shall speak of this again. 

We would add in this connection, that subsoil plows, 
of a larger and better form than heretofore, are manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Ridgeway & Co., of Columbus, (price 
$10) and can also be obtained of J. F. Dair & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 





>If any of our friends fail to receive premium vol- | ==> 
umes which they expected by the return of members of 
the Legislature, we hope they will inform us of it—(free | 
of postage.) 

Blunder—A number of copies of our vol. 3, recently | 
sold or sent as premiums, we learn are deficient of one 
paper—No. 14--through a careless mistake of the bind- 
ers. We will gladly exchange perfect copies for such as 
are returned to us uninjured free of charge; or if no op- 
portunity occurs for exchanging, we will send the miss- 
ing number, so that it may be fastened in its place. 





Destroy the Caterpillars’ Nest. 
Reader, if you have an apple orchard, we entreat you 
do not let it be disfigured and ruined by the unsightly and 





destructive caterpillars. In our travels the past two or 


More Acents Wantep.—There are still many popu- three years, we have noticed that these pests are rapidly 


lous farming counties of this State in which we have no 


Hedzes or Live Fences--Osage Orange. 
From Downing’s Horticulturist. 
“There was a certain householder which planted a 
vineyard, and hedged it round about.”” What better 
proof can we give, than this sacred and familiar,passage, 
of the antiquity, as well as the wisdom, of making hedges. 
But indeed the custom is older than the christian era. 
Homer tells us that when. Ulysses, after his great deeds, 
returned to seek his father Laertes, he found the old 
king in his garden, preparing the ground for a hedge, 
while his servants were absent, 
** To search the woods for sets of flowery thorn, 
Their orchard bounds to strengthen and adorn.” 
Pope’s Odessey. 
The lapse of 3030 years has not taught the husband- 





special agent. We suggest therefore to the friends of the 

cause—especially such as desire to see county societies 

organized and well sustained—that they could greatly | 
assist the work by looking up a suitable person who has 

the requisite leisure and a disposition to engage in the 

work of presenting the claims of the Cultivator to every 

farmer in the county. He should be a man of intelli- 

gence, good address and perseverance. To such person 

we will allow a commission that will afford him good 

compensation. 


We have concluded to allow larger commission than 
heretofore to traveling agents; also to officers of Agri- 
cultural Societies. Will they not make an effort to in- 
crease the number of our subscribers in their respective 
counties. It will be found the surest method of increas- 
ing the interest and usefulness of their societies. 





Onto Hoes ror Canapa.—We noticed a few days since, 
a drove of three hundred hogs going across the river into 
Canada to be slaughtered. ‘They came from Ohio, and | 
the first of a lot of about three thousand, that have been | 
bought in that State destined for the Canada market.— 
Detroit Free Press. | 





Sausages.—The best proportions are 3 ‘Ibs. salt, 10 o2. | 


sage, 10 oz. pepper, to every 100 lbs. chopped meat. 


Molasses, used for cooking, is immensely improved by | 
previous boiling and skimming. 


increasing throughout the country; especially in the or- man or the owners of orchards and gardens, in modern 
chards of careless or slovenly farmers—and we have been times, any fairer or better mode of enclosing their lands, 


surprised to find them on the premises of some of the 
readers of the Ohio Cultivator. 

A little care and labor, at this time of the year, may 
rid an orchard of caterpillars. The nests may easily be 
discovered, (after a little practice,) located on the small 
branches, as represented above, appearing like a bandage 


than this most natural and simple one of hedging it 
round about. Fences of iron or wood, carefully fash- 
ioned by art, are fitting and appropriate in their proper 
places—-that is,.in the midst of houses and great cities; 
but in the open, free expanse of country landscape, the 
most costly artificial barrier looks hard and incongruous 
beside the pleasant verdure of a live hedge. 

Necessity, it is often said, knows no law, and the emi- 


| Buffalo, N. Y. 


or swelling around a smooth portion of the twig. These grant settler on new lands, where stone and timber are so 


bunches consist of eggs, glued on and coated over with abundant as to be the chief obstacles to the progress of 


” his labors on the soil, must needs employ for a long time, 
varnish. Not more than from one to three or five of pai} fences, board fences, and stone wails. But in most 


these nests will be commonly found on one tree; and a of the Atlantic states, these materials are already becom- 

few minutes work with a knife will remove them. The ig so scarce, that hedges will soon become the most 
" be @ ent perked. A thats teckel economical mode of enclosing grounds. In the Prairie 

twigs should be cut off and burned. A sharp hooked j.1.4. of the west, hedges must also, from the original 

knife fastened on the end of a small pole is a convenient and prospective scarcity of timber, soon be largely re- 

implement for this business. sorted to for all permanently divided grounds, such as 
If not destroyed, the eggs hatch soon after the young gardens and orchards. 


. 7 3 Touching the charms which a good hedge has for the 
leaves begin to appear in the spring, and the young worms eye, they are so striking, and so self-evident, that our 


remain in nests or clusters for several. weeks, during readers hardly need any elaborate inventory from us. 
which time they can easily be discovered und destroyed, That clever and extraordinary man, William Cobbett, 
though not so readily as at this time—besides, the pres- who wrote books on gardening, French grammar and 


. 7 , > political economy, with equal success, said, in his usual 
ent is a season of more leisure, and the business is more emphatic manner, “ As to the beauty of a fine hedge, it 


likely to be attended to. is impossible for any one who has not seen it, to form an 
idea; contrasted with a wooden, or even a brick fence, 
it is like the land of Canaan compared with the deserts of 
rabia !”’ 
The advantages of a hedge over a common fence, be- 
sides its beauty, are its durability, its perfect protection 


Eighty thousand cords of wood are consamed, per an- 
num, on the different railroad lines between Albany and 
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against man and beast, and the additional value it con- 
fers upon the land which it encloses. A fence of wood, 
or stone, as commonly made, is, at the best, but a miser- 
able and tottering affair; soon needing repairs, which are 
a constant drain upon the purst; often liable to be bro- | 
ken down by trespassing Philistines; and, before many 
years, decaying, or so far falling down, as to demand a 
complete renewal. Now a good hedge, made of the 
plants we shall presently recommend, will last forever; 
jt is an “everlasting fence,’ at least in any acceptation 
of the word known to our restless and changing coun- 
trymen. When once fully grown, the small trouble of 
annual trimming costs not a whit more than the average 
expense of repairs on a wooden fence, while its freshness 
and verdure are renewed with every vernal return of the 
“ flower and the leaf.” | 
As a protection to the choicer products of the soil, | 
which tempt the spoiler of the orchard and the garden, | 
nothing is so efficient as a good hedge. It is like an im- | 
pregnable fortress, neither to be scaled, broken through, 
nor climbed over. Fowls will not fly over it, because 
they fear to alight upon its top; and men and beasts are 
not likely to make more than one attempt to force its 
green walls. It shows a fair and leafy shield to its an- 
tagonist, but it has thousancs of concealed arrows ready 
at the moment of assault, and there are few creatures, 
however bold, who care to “ come to the scratch’? twice 
with such a foe. Indeed a well made and perfect thorn | 
hedge is so thick that a bird cannot fly through it. 


* The hedge was thick as is a castle wall, 
So that who list without to stand or go, 
Though he would all the day pry to and fro, 
He could not see if there were any wight 
Within or no.”’---Chaucer. 


« This is all true,’’ we hear some impatient reader say; 
“ hedges are beautiful, excellent, good; but what an age 
they require; four, five, six years; to be cut down, the 
poor things, once or twice; to be kept back every year 
with shortening and shearing, and only to reach the 
height of one’s head, with such an outlay of time and 
trouble. Ah! it is too tedious, I must build a paling; I} 
shall never have patience to wait for a hedge!” 

Build a paling, friend; nature does not get up hasty 
job-work, like journeymen carpenters. But at least be 
consistent. Fill your garden with annuals. Do not sow | 
anything more lasting, or asking longer leases of time 
than six weeks, beans and summer sun-flowers. Breed 
no stock, plant no orchards, drain no meadows, and---| 
set no hedges! Leave all these to wiser men, or rather) 
be persuaded of the wisdom of doing in the best way, | 
what tillers of the earth have not learned to do better | 
after a lapse of centuries! 

But there are also persons, readers of ours, who must | 
be treated with more respect. They will tell us that 
they have more reason in their objections to hedges. | 
They admire hedges, they have planted and raised them. 
But they have not succeeded, and they have great doubts 
of the possibility of making good hedges in the United 
States. We know all the difficulties which these culti- 
vators have experienced, for we have made the same tri- 
als, and seen the same obstacles ourselves. But we are 
confident we can answer their objections in a few words. 
The Hawruorn (Crataegus) cannot be depended upon as 
a hedge plant in this country. 

Hundreds of emigrants from Great Britain, familiar | 
all their lives with hawthorn hedges and their treatment, 
and deploring the unsightliness of “ posts and rails” in| 
America, have made hedges of their old favorite, the 
commen English Hawthorn, and given them every care | 
and attention. Here and there we see an instance of 
success; but it cannot be denied that, in the main, there 
is no success. The English Hawthorn is not adapted to 
our hot and bright summers, and can never be success- 
fully used for farm hedges. - . 

But there are many species of native Hawthorn scat- 
tered through our woods. Will not these make good 
hedges? We answer, excellent ones; nothing can be 
much better. Almost any of them are superior to the 
foreign sort for our climate. We have seen hedges of the 
two species known in the nurseries as the Newcastle 
thorn, (Crategus crus galli,) and the Washington thorn, 
(C. cordata) that realized all we could desire of a beautiful 
and effective verdantless fence. 

A few years ago, therefore, we strongly recommended 
these native thorns; we hoped to see them planted in all 
parts of the country. But we are forced to admit now | 
that there is a reason why we fear they will never make 
permanent hedges for the country at large, and for farm 
purposes. 

This is their liability to be utterly uestroyed by that 
insect, so multiplied in many parts of the country, the 
apple borer. Wherever there are old orchards, this in- 
sect sooner or later finds its way, and sooner or later 
it will attack all the Hawthorns, whether native or for- 
eign, for they all belong to the same family as the apple | 
tree, and are all its favorite food. 

We do not doubt that there are many sections of the 
country where good Hawthorn hedges of the best native 
species, may be grown. In some places this fatal foe to 


it may never appear, though it follows closely in the | account is balanced and the charge made for every hour | in a dry house, where I kept them all winter, and I did 


devoted to such objects, the pocket is found to be the | not find one specimen of the rot. 
In the year °46 I did not raise any Potatoes. I took 


steps of every careless orchardist. In gardens where in- 
ects are closely watched, it is not very difficult to pre- 


vent their ravages upon the thorn plants. But what we every farmer’s homestead, and such it would be did they 
mean now to point out as distinctly as possible is this, | properly appreciate their own importance to society, and 
that no species of Hawthorn, or Cratewgus, is likely ever | educate their sons and daughters; there would then be 
te become a hedge plant of general use and value to | diffused around them more of the comforts and refine- 
farmers in America. | ments of life, and the “country cousin,’’? now sometimes 

What we want in a hedge plant for this country is, | jeeringly referred to, would stand in his proper place, on 
vigor, hardiness, longevity, and a sap and bark either | the top round of the social ladder. Perhaps some one, 
offensive, or offering no temptations to any destructive | who, like the gourd of Jonas, has sprung up in a night, 
insects. Are there such plants? We think we may now, | and is doomed to wither almost as rapidly, may give a 
after the matter has been pretty thoroughly tested, | contemptuous smile at the idea thus expressed, that labor, 
answer yes; and name the Buckruorn, and the Osace | honest, useful labor, and refinement, are compatible; the 


Orance; the former for the ncrthern, and the latter for 
the southern [and western] portions of our country. 
These plants are both native. 


THE MACLURA, OR OSAGE ORANGE. 
(Maclura aurantiaca.) 


The Osage Orange, or Maclura, grows wild in abun- 
dance in the state of Arkansas, and as far north as the 
Red River. 

It is one of the most striking and beautiful trees. Its 
foliage is not unlike that of the orange, but more glossy, 
and polished; indeed itis of a bright varnished green. 
It grows luxuriantly, about thirty or forty feet high, 
with a wide and spreading head. ‘The flowers are small 
and inconspicuous, pale green in color, those preceding 
the fruit resembling a little ball. The fruit itself is 
about the size and shape of an orange, yellow at full 
maturity, and rough on the outside, not unlike the seed 
of the buttonwood or sycamore. It hangs till October, 
is not eatable, but is striking and ornamental on a large 
tree. This tree was first introduced into our gardens, 
where it is now well known, from a village of the Osage 
Indians, which, coupled with its general appearance, 
gave rise to its popular name. The wood is full of milky 
sap, and we have never seen it attacked by any insects. 

A great many trials have been made within the last 
ten years, in various parts of the country, with the 
Osage Orange as a hedge plant. The general result, 
south of this, has been in the highest degree favorable. 
Many who have failed with all species of hawthorn, have 
entire faith in the value of this plant, and we have no 
longer a doubt that it is destined to become the favorite 
hedge plant of all that part of the Union lying south and 
west of the state of New York.* 

The Osage Orange, when treated as a hedge plant, has 
many excellent characteristics. It is robust, vigorous, 
and long lived. It sends out a great abundance of 
branches, bears trimming perfectly well, is most amply 
provided at all times with stout thorns, and its bright 
and glossy foliage gives it a very rich and beautiful ap- 
pearance. It grows well on almost any soil, and makes 
a powerful and impenetrable fence in a very short time. 


* The Osage Orange is hardy in our own grounds, [at Newburgh, 


N.Y.) where we have cultivated it for many years. In New Eng- 
laud, it will probably be found too tender in winter, though there is 
anexcelieft young hedge of it at Belmont Place, the residence of 
J, P. Cushing, Esq., near Boston, which we were told the past 
season, has proved quite hardy. Pruning in hedge form, by checking 
its luxurianee, will render any partially tender shrubs more hardy. 
it may be safely laid down asa rule, judging from our own obser 
vations, that the Osage Orange will succeed perfectly as a hedge, 
wherever the Isabella grape will ripen in the open air without 
| shelter or protection. This is a better and safer guide than a refer- 


erce to parallels of latitude. 


Timely Hints on Gardening. 
From Landreth’s Rural Register, 1848. 
A not-oed for advancing tender vegetables is a treas- 


| ure to every country resident, and by no means an ex- 


pensive one. As this month draws to a termination, ear- 
ly cabbage, tomatoes, egg-plants, peppers, &c., may be 
sown in the hot-bed, which will greatly expedite their 
maturity. If it be formed adjacent to the dwelling, air, 
water, &c., may be given as required, in the necessary 
absence of the farmer aud his hands, by the females of 
the family, who almost universally take pleasure in gar- 
dening— indeed were it not for their provident attention, 
how many families would be without a garden vegetable; 
to their shame be it said, one may go from farm to farm, 
the property of men who till their own lands, and are 


| comparatively independent, but who have neither “vine 


uor fig tree’’—they have “no time to bestow on such 
trifles, unconscious, it would seem, of the amount of 


| comfort missed by a disregard to trifles, to say nothing of 


the kindly influence they exert. We could point to some 
farmers and men of moderate means too, who whilst their 
lands bear evidence of care, their fences in order, out- 
houses yearly white-washed, fruit-trees pruned, hedges 
trimmed, gates which require no propping to keep close 


or open, so accurately are they hanged, and who are | 


never behind their neighbors at seed-time or harvest, 
whose garden is an object of special care; who are not 
coritent with a scanty or uncertain supply of vegetables, 
but have always at command for daily use, and unex- 


| pected visiters, all that the season yields; besides this, the 


plat of grass around their unpretending homes is kept 
neatly mown, whilst the small but choice assortment of 


error is with himself; the refinement we advocate is of 
the mind; the capacity to enjoy nature’s delightful handi- 
work, the expanding flower, the umbrageous tree, the 
| glorious splendor of an American sunset, and the thou- 
= ever-varying beauties by which we are surrounded. 
| CavLirLower.—Sow the early sort in seed-beds begin- 
/ning of Autumn, keep them in a “ cold frame,”’ protect- 
ed from severe frost during Winter, and transplant to 
| very rich ground as soon as frost ceases. Hand-glasses 
_or boxes placed over them at night, when they are first 
put out are useful. ‘The late variety matures in the Au- 
|tumn, and is sown at the same time, and managed simi- 
jlarly to Cape Broccoli, (which see.) It is not, however, 
| so certain to succeed as the Broccoli, which it resembles 
in quality—nor is it a better vegetable when obtained. 


| Broccout.—The Broccoli produce heads like Cauli- 
\flower, in Autumn. The Cape variety is best adap- 
|ted to our climate, indeed it is the only one to be relied 
;on. Sow in seed-bed middle of Spring, transplant into 
very rich ground when eight to twelve inches high, and 
| manage generally as usual with winter cabbage. 


Cassace.—The early and summer varieties are usually 
sown in seed-beds early in Autumn, protected therein or 
in cold frames during winter, and transplanted early in 
the spring. Where the climate is mild and the land light 
and dry, they are planted out in the Autumn, in which 

| case they head earlier than those put out in spring.— 
| Should a supply of plants not have been obtained in Au- 
| tumn, sow in hot-bed very early in spring, or somewhat 
| later, on a warm border in the open air. But let it be 
borne in mind that in no case can fine cabbage especially 
the early kinds be had, unless on heavily manured and 
well tilled land—heavy or strong loamy land is best adap- 
ted to this crop, though deep tillage and strong manure 
will produce good heads on almost any soil. The Au- 
tumn and winter sorts, sow in seed-bed middle to latter 
end of spring, and transplant early in summer. To have 
these kinds head early in the Autumn as a succession 
crop, sow at the same time with the early sorts. The 
cabbage fly is frequently so voracious as to devour the 
young plants the moment they appear above ground, and 
inexperienced persons are thereby led to doubt the vital- 
ity of the seed. With every exertion it is difficult to 
destroy the fly—a solution of tobacco freely sprinkled 
over them, or air-slacked lime dusted on the leaves when 
damp, is sometimes effectual. Another method is to se- 
cure a hen having a young brood, in a coop, the chick- 
ens having free access to the plants, extermiuate the flies. 
Recent experiments with a solution of whale oil soap, 
frequently sprinkled over the plants, have resulted favor- 
ably—a weuk solution of common soft soap, or brown 
soap, would perhaps answer, where the former was not 
obtainable. Asa last resort, sow in boxes elevated two 
or three feet above the earth; when the plants are estab- 
lished, place the boxes on the ground, else the plants may 
burn. ‘To keep the heads during winter, bury the stalk 
and part of the head with earth—over which, if the cold 
| be severe, sprinkle straw. 


CeLery.—Sow quite early in the spring in a moist 
place and convenient to water, which give freely in dry 
weather as the plants make progress. When the plants 
are six inches, more or less, in height, transplant a por- 
tion into trenches, formed in well manured land—which 
| Tepeat at intervals of two or three weeks, for a succes- 
| sion, until the necessary quantity be set out. It is not 
| prudent to surcharge the land with manure, which some- 
| times burns the plants; a safer play is to put a part on 
| the surface, around the plants, which in the course of 
| tillage becomes incorporated with the soil. As they ad- 

vance in growth, blanch, by earthing up gradually; that 
intended for a late winter and Spring use, had better not 
be blanched at all, preparatory to being laid up. 


Ecc Piant.—Sow in hot-bed or other protected place 
very early in the spring—~and late in spring transplant in- 
to very rich ground. The seed does not vegetate very 
freely—repeated sowings are sometimes necessary. 





Potatoe Cuiture-=How to Prevent Rot. 
_ Mr. Bareznam— Allow me, if you please, to give a 
little of my experience respecting the Potatoe rot. I do 
not agree with the opinion of Mr. Pell, in your paper of 





pt|the Ist of January. He thinks that lime is the main 


| preservative from the rot. But I think that the best pre- 


, the gainer. Such we could desire to see the condition of 


evergreens, shrubs, and hardy flowers, give cheerful tone, | ventive is to plant, and dig the Potatoes early. In the 


| and make their homestead the seat of pleasure, as it is |fall of °45, I had an extremely fine crop of Potatoes. 
one of plenty. In addition to all this, when the annual | I dug them the last of September, and laid them away 
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ains to bury them that were not affected by the rot. I/| charges. Those in this vicinity are giving general satis- 
fad to bury them in the ground, and in the spring, out| faction. [iis machines are of the latest pattern. 
of sixtebn bushels that I buried, I got only four. I took ; Respectfully, Jas. D. Lapp. 
these Potatoes and planted them last spring, and they| Richmond, Jefferson county, O., 1st mo., 1548. 
grew fine, considering the wet that we had here this ——-— - 
summer. I dug them about the last of September, be- 
fore the fall rains set in, and put them away in a dry 
house, where I have kept them ever since, without the 


From the Albany Cultivator. 

The Pear Tree Blight. 

} , , The past season has been unusually destructive to the 
least sign of rot. One of my neighbors raised some ad- | peartree. In some gardens, scarcely a tree has wholly 
joining me, on the same kind of land, but did not dig| escaped; and in many instances entire trees have been 
them till late in the fall, after the wet weather set in. 1! destroyed. The frequency and extent of this disaster is 
got four bushels from him, and put them away in the likely to prove a serious drawback on the general culti- 
sume house with mine, and they have every one rotted | vation of this delicious fruit, which otherwise would rank 
already. me : : perhaps, second to none in importance. 

Now my opinion, from what little experience Ihave! Doubts of the correctness of received theories of the 
with the potatoe rot, is, that potatoes planted in good | blight, seem to be rather increased than diminished with 
time, and dug while the ground is dry in the fall, will not} this increased prevalence. Every additional fact must be 
be affected by the rot, and this without the aid of any | of importance, as every new aspect of the disease, wheth- 
more lime than exists naturally in the ground. My plan! er for or against established theories, will enable us the 
of raising potatoes is, always to select the dryest land,| better to look for a remedy. 
then plow and furrow out, and plant, by covering the} ‘The Blight in the pear, is another name for death.— 
potatoes first with good stable manure, and then dirt; | When a branch suddenly dies, from whatever cause, its 
and I have never had any potatoes rot that I raised my- | Jeaves turn black. If the limb be girdled, or lopped by 

J. D. Baxrer. | breaking, or destroyed by insects, or poisoned by disease, 

the same external appearance is presented. But the in- 
P ’ | fusion of poison may blacken the leaves more suddenly 
PREVENTING THE Potato Rot.—An intelligent farmer | than mere mechanical causes. 
on a small scale, has tried a remedy for several years, | 
which, though not new, has been attended with such uni- | aq 
form success, as to deserve mentioning. He cultivates | 5) 
the Mercer, a variety well known to be unusually liable l. The fi hich has b k 
to rot. The crop is planted very early, almost as soon as| | » Seat, sally at om Se many years, 
the snow disappears in the spring, so that the potatoes | — rsa he soa Bey mee seh ‘aan ap and, ascribes 
are fully matured by the end of summer. e mischief to an insect, which, though very minute, or 








self. 
Crawfordsville, Wyandott Co., 1848. 





Two theories, it is well known, have been extensively 
— viz: those of the insect-blight, and the frost- 


In the latter | h : : . 

part of the eighth month, (Aug.,) the potatoes are dug, | scarcely the tenth of an inch long, girdles a considerable 
and immediately housed in as dry and cool a place as pos- | portion of the interior of the branch, and thus cutting off, 
sible. By this means he has never lost a bushel, although | '" Let the supply of the oon when most wanted at a 
his neighbors, who live close at hand on either side, and | “P!@'Y Browing season, produces local death. Actual 


several weeks afterwards. ‘This result has been observed 
in two very distinct instances within a few years. 

There appear to be some cases of death in the branches 
of the pear not satisfactorily accounted for by the above 
theories. P. Barry, in the Gen. Farmer, states that on his 
own grounds the blight has been uncorgmonly destruc- 
tive the past season, attacking many healthy trees on 
hard dry land, with well ripened wood, including the 
Seckel, which has been thought by many to be proof 
against the disease. It is true, the land where they stood 
had been highly enriched by manure, but this did not 
cause a late unripened growth the previous autumn. But 
the following fact is worthy of notice: “In close prox- 
imity to these trees, stood thousands of young nursery 
trees, not one of which was affected.’’ Why should 
large trees, which ripen their wood so much better than 
young and rapidly growing ones, be alone affected? The 
only tree on the grounds of the writer, at all injured the 
present year, was one of rather slow growth, standing on 
drier and firmer soil than most of the rest, which escaped. 
Not the slightest mark of an insect could be discovered. 

In connection with this subject, it may be stated that 
apple trees, as well as quince and hickory, have been ex- 
tensively affected. But with the apple, the disease does 
not appear to extend down the branches as with the pear, 
but to be confined to their extremities. We cannot dis- 
cover, after much observation, that one sort of an apple 
tree is more affected than another, although mostly con- 
fined to old trees; nor that warm frosty valleys, where 
vegetation is most rapid, and cold most severe, on clear 
nights, favor the disease more than other localities. 

During the present year, the greatest number of cases 
| were noticed to have occurred after a number of days of 
| very hot, dry weather, towards the latter part of sammer, 
when the trees had passed the season of their greatest ra- 
| pidity of growth. Even the Osage Orange, supposed to 
| be secure from insects, was affected late in the season. 

Whether in the preceding cases, the mischief had been 








who plant and harvest their crops later, have suffered | 
abundantly.— Albany Cult. 
How to get rid of the Dogs. | 
(Ina recent letter from Mahoning county.) 
Woot Growine is the principal business of the far- | 
mers in this vicinity, and some of them think there is no 
hope of any legislative protection of sheep against dogs. 
It is supposed that asa large majority of the voters of 
the state are probably owners of dogs, and it is not to be) 
expected that they would permit their representatives to | 
impose a tax’on those animals, whether they are useless | 
ornot. Wool growers here think that the only way is 
to protect themselves ; and some of them have concluded | 
to try the experiment of exterminating the dogs with| 
poison. One drachm, or one cent’s worth of pulverized | 
Nux vomica will kill a dog ina few minutes ; two or) 
three grains of strychnine is a still more powerful poison. | 
Dogs run about more at night than most people are 
aware of. Let any farmer go over his field in the morn- 


frozen-sap blight. This has been accounted for on the | 


observa‘ion has proved that this insect is, in some cases, | commenced the previous winter, and was slowly advanc- 
a cause of death in the branches of the pear. It must be |ing in progress, until it was suddenly developed, in the 
so, however, to a very limited extent, as no traces of its | midst of summer; whether old or feeble trees are in some 
work are seen by the closest microscopical examinations | cases more liable than young and thrifty ones to the com- 
of affected branches, in most parts of the country. Italso | bined influenee of cold, and the heat of summer ; or 
usually happens that a very large part, or nearly all of a| whether this disaster is not the result of sudden atmos- 
branch, must be cut across to produce death, as any one | pheric changes merely; or is caused by an influence as 
may prove by the use of a knife; hence it may be reason- | unknown and inexplicable as the potato malady, is at 
ably doubted if so minute an insect could always operate | present, at least in some degree, involved in conjeciure. 
to a sufficient extent to produce the disaster, unless it in- | That insects have produced it, and that frost often occa- 
fuses poison, of which there appears to be no evidence of | sions it, cannot be doubted; but there may, nevertheless, 
a positive character. }be other influences quite as potent and extensive; and 

2. The most usual form of the disease is what has been | Where all are more or less operating at once, satisfactory 
of late years known under the name of frost-blight, or | Conclusions must necessarily be very difficult. 

Tt has been suggested lately, that the disaster is pro- 
supposition that the severe frost of late autamn or win- | duced by “a minute, venomous insect, the sting of which 
ter, so affects the sap of unmatured branches as to des- | is poisonous to the juices of the pear.’’ But as neither 
troy its healthy character, or to induce a change similar | the insect nor the perforation of its sting, have ever been 
to that of fermentation, and thus to poison, instead of , distinctly discovered, and as it is not known that insects 
nourishing, the growing branches. This is supported by | attack vegetable growth merely for the purpose of sting- 


ing after a light snow has fallen, and examine the tracks, the Sclowing facts: - 
and he will be able to form some idea of their locomo-| _1- Blight most usually attacks trees of late-growing or 
tion. Poison could be mixed with meat, and distributed | W2matured wood, or of such varieties as ars not of com- 
over the primises ; or it could be baked in small corn | pact growth. Hence the trees on very rich or moist soils, 


cakes and carried in the pocket, and given to dogs where- | which continue to grow luxuriantly till cold weather ap- 


ever they were met with. The latter expedient is prac- 
ticed to some extent here ; but it is supposed that a better 
plan than either of these, is, for wool growers to keep one 
or two sluts, and when they come in season shut them up 
in an out house, and at night when the dogs collect ad- . : 
minister the poison. In this way it is thought that near- | known as extensive sufferers, while on the other hand, 
ly all the dogs in a neighbourhood may be killed. | the Seckel and Summer Bonchrietien, (though the latter 
One of my neighbours had forty sheep killed by dogs | 
a few weeks since ; and there is perhaps no part of the 
state that has suffered more from sheep killing dogs than 
this. Younestown. 


proaches; or such as have been checked at mid-summer, 
or pruned late, so as to produce a late second growth; or 
such as are remarkable for porous or spongy wood; are 
eminently liable to its attacks. ‘The Madeleine and Bart- 
lett have unusually spongy branches, and have long been 


have rarely been known to be attacked. Whether the 
frost operates on the sap only, or on the unripened wood, 
| or on both, is not a matter of so much consequence as 
ee | the fact, extensively proved, that good healthy trees, ona 
More about the Water Ram. | dry soil, of moderate fertility, well cultivated, so as to 
Mr. BateHam:—In your paper of the lst of present 
month, I see some questions and answers respecting the | 
“Hydraulic Ram.’ I have one in operation which was | 
furnished and put in operation by John Wood, Pennsville,, 2. Blight has usually been found to prevail most ex- 
Morgan county, Ohio. 1t has been running since the | tensively after severe winters, preceded by warm, moist 
8th mo., (August) last, and seems to fully answer the autumns; and has also in some cases been noticed to be 
purpose. It is placed about 3 rods from the head of the | very general within a few days after very severe night 
spring, with a oe eee fall of 34 feet, by which the | frosts at the commencement of summer, when the new, 
water is forced a dis 
lar ascent of 32 feet. The pipe leading to the machiue is | ter result was particularly noticed in 1844. It has also 
14 inches in calibre, while that leading from it is 3-8 in.,| been since observed to follow immediately severe frosts at 


are generally much safer from blight, than those under 
the unfavorable circumstances just mentioned. 


which is filled nearly to the extent of its ability; this you | the same season of the year, which were not noticed by 


is a rapid grower, itis of very close, compact growth,) | 


J} 


produce a fair growth early enough to ripen thoroughly, | 


tance of 150 feet, with a perpendicu- | tender and succulent shoots are easily affected. The lat- 


| ing and poisoning, and without some specific object, as 

| for food or deposting eggs, either of which would be soon 

| discovered—we think this theory must for the present be 
| regarded as too conjectural to be adopted. 

Whatever may be the cause of this truly formidable 
evil, the best remiedy, alike applicable to all cases, is in- 
stant excision of the affected parts. If an insect is with- 
in, burning the branches is essential. In the frost blight, 

| cutting off some distance below the affected parts will, in 

| most instances, prevent the poison from flowing down- 
| wards. It istrue it often happens, where a tree is slight- 

ly affected, it recovers without any care; while again, 
when badly diseased, the whole tree may be cut away be- 
| fore the evil ends; but in by far the majority of instances, 
| the remedy will be highly useful, and save the tree. It 
| however often fails for want of constant and daily watch- 
| ing, and uaremitting application. 

The best modes of prevention will doubtless be more 

| fully known when the causes are better understood; but 


| 


| the precautions noticed in a former part of this article, to 
produce a good, healthy, well ripened growth, will, in 
many cases, be advantageous. 
| The selection of varieties least liable to disease, may also 
| be a useful aid in prevention. From its uncertain na- 
ture, and its different effects in various localities, itis hard 
| to point out those the least liable; but from a very limited 
| opportunity for observation, it is believed that the Seckel, 
Washington, Summer Francreal, Skinless, and perhaps 
| the White and Gray Doyenne, are very rarely affected; 
| while the Madeleine, Bartlett, Genesee, St. Ghislain, 


; a Y | Passe Colmar, Dearborn’s Seedling, and mz thers, 
will perceive is 4 instead of 1-6th of the whole amount of | any but early risers; and in one case, a frost was acci- | Spadeabeuiiineneed. 2: Thanet and many others, are 


water. The whole cost of my machiue, including 25 or | dentally noticed near midnight, but was dissipated before 
3, feet of pipe to conduct the waste water to a trough for | morning by a warmer wiud. Several cases of blight were 
stock, was $60. The same individual nas, during the | soon after observed. i his last form of blight, which per- 
past year, put a number of these machines in operation haps is direct and immediate death from the freezing of 
in this part of the State and western Virginia, two of | the young shoots, must be somewhat different from the 
which force the water near 1,000 feet, with a fall of from | true frozen-sap blight, which often is not conspicuously 
15 to 20 feet from the head of the spring. I am author-| manifested till several months after the first injury. It 
ized to say that he has made arrangements with a manu-| may often happen, however, that the diseased and fer- 
facturing company in the east, and is prepared to furnish | mented sap, from a frost-killed and succulent shoot, may 
almost any number by timely notice, at $25 each, at any | ran down the larger branches, and rapidly spread the evil 
point on the Ohioriver, between Pittsburgh and Cincin- | of its poisonous influence. As a consequence, though 
nati—will also attend personally to putting in operation | numerous cases may suddenly follow the frost, the dis- 
us many us he can, for those who wish, at moderate | ease may prevail more or less from the same cause, for 





Tue Biccest Hoc Yer.—An enormous hog from Ken- 
tucky, which before driving weighed about 1,100 pounds, 
and nett weight 846 pounds, having shrunk considerable 
when driving, was noticed a few days since as slaughtered 
here. Notwithstanding the great weight of the animal, 
it has been beaten by another, fed in Warren county, O. 
It was killed on Tuesday, at the slaughter house of Mr. 
John Jaquess, in our city, and weighed 939 pounds nett. 
The gut fat rough, weighed 45 pounds. It was long 
bodied, but short legged and small bone; meat very firm. 


As the thing now stands, Ohio has beaten Kentucky, and 





pee ee 
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the latter will have to try again. This is the last hog that 
has been, or is to be slaughtered at Mr. Jaquess this sea- 
son. ‘The season’s operations with him, therefore, cannot | 
be said to have come out at the little end of the horn.— | 
Cin. Com. 





Useful Hints for Farmers, their Sons and 
Daughters. 
CULLED FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS. 

Mackun’s Avvice To nis Son.—I have often told 
you, that every man must be the maker or marrer of his | 
own fortune. I repeat the doctrine; he who depends | 
upon incessant por sere and integrity, depends upon} 
patrons of the noblest and most exalted kind; they are | 
the creators of fortune and fame, the founders of fami- | 
lies, and never can disappoint or desert you. They 


control all human dealings, and turn even vicissitudes of | - 


an unfortunate tendency to a contrary nature. You| 
have genius, you have learning, you have industry at 
times, but you want perseverance; without it, you can 
do nothing. I bid you bear this motto in your mind al- | 
ways, Persevere. Boys, don’t forget this—If you emi- 
grate by and by, to Oregon or Minesota, remember, 
PERSEVERE. 


Proverss.—A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is | 
a great misfortune. The more riches a fool has, the 
greater fool he is. aa 

Be studious, and you will be learned — Be industrious | 
and frugal, and you will be rich — Be sober and tempe- | 
rate, and you will be healthy — Be virtuous, and you | 
will be happy. 

Eary Risinc.—To rise early is so truly the one thing 
needful, to those who are candidates for either of the 
capital prizes, Health, Wealth, or Wisdom, that it is the | 
only sure f undation fur obtaining either. 

He that would thrive 
Must rise by Five; 
He that has thriven 
May lie till Seven. 


Osserve— A farmer in Massachusetts raised 500 bush- 
els of wheat. He said, if he had sowed 10 days earlier, 
as he at first intended to do, he should have lost the whole 
crop. He recollected that the weevil, as it was called, 
attacked the early sown grain; he delayed sowing, his crop 
was saved. 

Another farmer had a wild grape vine in the woods; 
the cattle browsed on it; it grew astonishingly; the} 
grapes were twice as large as ever before known; he 
transplanted; remembered the teachings of the ox; pruned 
it carefully; the nourishment went to his fruit, and it | 
yields abundantly the largest and finest fruit. 

It is worth while to observe what is going on. 

Those who till their ground thoroughly, put in their 
seed well, and nurse their crops judiciously, have not to | 
reproach themselves either with negligence or indolence, 
in case of a failure; and self-reproach is more bitter and 
hard to be borne, because it sticks close to our skirts 
both in our downlayings and in our uprisings. 

Success in agriculture and horticulture, depends not 
alone on doing things well, but in doing them at the 
right time. Some people are generally a week or two 
too late with their work, and this is six times out of sev- 
en to want success; for it is said, 

That the lazy man has but one year out of seven. 

THE FARMER'S CREED. 
Let this be held the farmer’s creed— 
For stock, seek out the choicest breed; 
In peace and plenty let them feed; 
Your land sow with the best of seed; 
Let it not dung or dressing need; 
Inclose, plow, reap, with care and speed, 
And you will soon be rich indeed. 


February, 1848. Uncie JonaTHan. 


State Lands of Ohio, 
By a special report of the Auditor of State, it appears 
that the State of Ohio now owns 219,237 acres of land. 
This land lies in the following counties: 





Allen county.....0..cccccseess eiteitnwas.d 9,142 
Crawford ......... ineenee eaten combs ine 40 
| ESE Sere eee reeaton we eke 3,482 
ee ee ee ee 31,897 
SS SEES en ee Sisto nie mae 137 
eS AS rare. ae 72 
Henry ....+.- ee Te ae) ee 
NS ned 6 56.6atuem spécks a ssi ie aineeetilieat 7,190 
RN ehh sone eaheeeee ebasNsss bene ce 552 
PE 
Pawbditig. .. ssc cece sccvcscccccssevcncves 55,306 
Putnam ....... SRC T IS 66-4 40nd owds ob'eK 8,275 
SiMe sa dsc Waves steseves bosses oO 
Vamwert 22. cree FEN ebb vepiew ons oes ot 16,016 
WOGE Ui Jucstiveswis LODE oBds'< eeseeet ese 9,504 

Total number of acres, 219,237 


These are the lands granted by the United States Gov- 
ernment, to aid in the construction of the canals. They 
are estimated worth about a million of dollars. 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 
Absence from our post for a week since our last, must 
serve as our excuse for lack of editorial matter in this 


number of our paper, aud also for delaying attention to 


| several letters of inquiry, &c., received. 


A failure of our regular supply of paper has delayed 
this number fora couple of days. 

‘The weather since our last has been most of the time 
very pleasant—quite cool some of the time—without 
snow or rain. 


J2°A number of inquires and answers are unavoidably 
omitted, will have attention in our next—also notices of 
publicatious—and remarks on Hessian Fly. 


“Tue Seconp Annuat Rerorr or THE Ono State 
Boarp or AGricutrurr”’ has been printed by order of the 
General Assembly—5,000 copies for distribution by the 
members, and 500 for the use of the Board. It is some- 
what larger and fuller than the report of last year, and 
we think it contains facts and suggestions in regard to 
the greatest interests of the State, which will prove of 


much value. We shall give it a notice with extracts in 
our next. 


Owo Lecistaturer.—A bill providing for the payment 
of the expenses of members of the State Board, of Agri- 
culture, while attending meetings of the Board, has passed 
and become alaw. The bill (published in our last) for 
the protection of sheep, has passed the House, with the 
loss of the 3d and 4th sections, and a reduction of the tax 
as intimated in our last. A number of additional coun- 
ties are included in its operation, and if it passes the Sen- 
ate it may be of some utility, though not much, we 
think. 

Ie The Legislature was expected to be ready to ad- 
journ about the 20th inst., but recent extraordinary pro- 
ceedings have rendered the matter uncertain. 


Tue Wuear Cror.—In a trip to Cincinnati via Xenia, 
and back via Portsmouth and Chillicothe, we noticed 
that the wheat fields presented generally a healthy ap- 


_ pearance, giving but little evidence, as yet, of injury from 
| the winter. 
] 


Cincinnati Seep Stores.—Messrs. J. F. Dair & Co., 
on Lower Market street, are doing a heavy business in 
grass and clover seeds, dried fruit, garden seeds, plows, 
&c.,—wholesale and retail. Mr. Huxley, on Fifth street, 
has a general assortment of vegetable and flower seeds, 
flower roots, and horticultural books, together with a 
large and interesting collectlon of singing birds, fancy 
pigeons, parrots, and poultry—and a better assortment 
of garden tools and implements than we believe can be 
found elsewhere in the west. His establishment is well 
worth visiting by horticulturists. 


S. S. Jackson’s Garpens, or rather his conservatories 
and hot-house, we found in the most perfect order, and 
the stock of rare plants, especially of choice roses, much 
increased since our visit last year. His collection is very 
extensive and prices quite moderate. Every lover of 
flowers will find a visit to his gardens, (three miles west 
of the city) well worth its cost. 


Js Cutting scions for grafting, should be attended too 
soun—before the buds start. Grape vines should be 
trimmed this month, or early in March. 





Seeps Arrivep.—See advertisement on last page. 








SameLes oF Woot.—We have received some very 
fine specimens of wool, from the well known choice 
flock of Mr. Thomas Noble, of Stark county. 

Also, a beautiful lot, not quite so fine, but not easy to 
beat, from Mr. Eli Kellar, of Licking county, near New- 
ark. 

Also, three samples of Merino wool, from sheep be- 
longing to Joseph Worcester, of Pittsfield Lorain coun- 
ty, Ohio. We shall notice these in our next. 


Mr. A. N. Mayer of Holly Springs, (Mi.) will please 
accept our thanks for seeds of the “Vegetable Serpent,” 
and grafts of fine apples sent us by mail. Can he not 
send a few of the apples to the Convention next fall, care 
of A. H. Ernst, Cincinnati? 


Mr. Arry AoricuntoraL Couece.---We invite the at- 
tention of fathers who have sons they desire to educate 
in the best manner, to the advertisement on last page, 
headed ‘ Dutchess Ag. Institute.” We hope in a few 
months to learn that the great agricultural State of Ohio 
has a number of her sons in the Mt. Airy College.---More 
anon. 


We notice that ra B. Allen, of the American Agricul- 
turist, New York, advertises Hydraulic Rams for sale at 
from $15 to $18 each. 


Live Fences--Osage Orange. 

In conversation with Mr. Neff, at Cincinnati, (who 
first introduced the Osage Orange as a hedge plant in the 
west,) he stated that notwithstanding the large quantity 
of young plants he has already on hand—enough to plant 
nearly 2) miles of hedge—he has purchased a large quan- 
tity of seed for sowing this spring, for the use of himself 
and others on lands in Illinois. He said to us, that in®his 
opinion we could not do our readers a greater service 
than by urging them to plant hedges of the Osage Or- 
ange. , 

The hedge first planted by him on a farm seven miles 
from Cincinnnati, he informs us is now ten years old, and 
affords satisfactory proof of the perfect adaptedness of 
the plant for the purpose. The hedge has not been well 
trimmed during the past five years, since he sold the place, 
still it is an effective and handsome fence, the plants grow 
uniformly, are uninjured by insects or blight, and show 
no disposition to “die out,’’ or become thin near the 
ground. 

We also saw an old hedge of this plant on the grounds 
of Mr. L’Hommedieu, adjoining Mr. Jackson’s, which is 
about ten years old, and growing in grass land and direct- 
ly under the shade of a row of large locust trees, where 
we should not expect to see any kind of tree or shrub 
flourish, still the hedge is perfectly healthy—very uniform, 
neat and handsome. The plants in a hedge of this age, 
and on ground not rich, do not appear to grow faster than 
the hawthorn; hence there is not that danger which many 
have anticipated from a need of frequent and severe trim- 
ming. 

For further remarks on live fences and the Osage Or- 
ange, see article from the Horticulturist on another page 
of this paper. 

Weare gratified to state that a plentiful supply of seed 
has been brought to this State from Texas, and the price 
has been reduced by seedsmen to $2 per quart. (We 
have a full supply at this office.) Before sowing, the 
seed should be soaked in water in a warm room for four 
or five days; or mixed with moist sand and allowed to 
freeze. 











Proposed Meeting of Wool Growers 

Cincinnati, Feb. 9, 1848. 
M. B. Barenam, Esquine—I was some time since 
mentioning to you, the idea of a meeting of the wool 
growers in this State, for the purpose of consulting upon 
subjects which might be thought important for the ad- 
vancement of that branch of agriculture; and for the 

purpose of considering the propriety of encouragin 
some Depot for the sale of pe. aa "ht is in this rm 4 
ness, as well as in every other branch of farming, an 
important thing to have a market. We want to know 
where we can send the fleeces of our flocks, and receive 
for them the fair market value, with the payment of a 
reasonable commission for the selling, &c. The flock 
master has long enough, contributed largely towards the 
fortune of the wool speculator. 1 think the meeting of 
wool growers, which met last spring at Steubenville, 
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made some provision for the calling of future meetings, | cents on the farms. In 1847, the average price of wheat,| does more to add to his future fortune, to say nothing of 
but of this, I am not certain, not having at hand the full| on the farms, is seventy cents per bushel. The price of a| his intellectual wealth, than if he received pay for this 
record of that meeting. Will you do us the favor to| barrel of flour in New York, is but very little higher.—| month, and loaned it upon interest. Knowledge is in 
look at that record, and see if it contains any provision| The increased price, therefore, is almost entirely made | another respect like money : the greater the stock of it 
of the kind, and inform us in your valuable paper?| up, by the increased facilities of transportation. on hand, the more it will administer to the respectability 
Please to give us your views upon the subject, and at| If we allow an advance of fifteen cents per bushel, on| and enjoyments of life. But knowledge is not to be ac- 
what time in your opinion would it be advisable to hold | account of advanced prices at New York, it will be full} quired without exertion, nor is anything else that is use- 
it. I suspect the capital of our State would be the most | as much, as the facts will justify. It follows then, that| fulin life. It is the labor we bestow in acquiring an ob- 
proper place of meeting. | the public works of Ohio have advanced the price of | ject that imparts to it an intrinsic value. It has been well 
Respectfully, Natu. Sawyier. | wheat to the farmers, full twenty-five cents per bushel on | said, that ‘although we may be learned by the help of 
insane. ~Yn Gao clisiiaedl’ Of Un indeed of Gs (OO Now, let us see what this is: others, we can never be wise but by our own wisdom.’ 

; * . PE ae. | Wheat transported on the Public It is the humble design of this monthly sheet to excite a 














convention of wool growers held at Steubenville last | Wathe....... Bee. a es 8,000,000 bushels, | !@adable ambition to improve the mind as well as the soil. 
year, as published in our paper of March Ist, we find 25 cents per bushel is.............. $2,000,0 0 —Judge Buel. Sak he 

that committees were appointed to obtain and disseminate | Lnterest on thE oe ceeeeeeeeeee cess Our Great Staple--Corn 

information in regard to a foreign market for our wools—_ Reet entrar meer shoves 2s" ge soo It is stated in some eastern papers, on what authority 
to take into consideration the propriety of establishing | porease paid by the........ pada , we know not, that the corn crop of Ohio is estimated at 
wool Depots, and to consider the propriety and manner| increased value of wheat......... 134 percent. | 17,272,815 bushels—and surprise is expressed at the 
of securing a permanent organization of wool growers. | 


Here then is a demonstration, that the Canals of Ohio, | 


enormous quantity! 
| have increased the value of the single article of wheat, | 


But this is only about one quarter 


It was further resolved that a full report of the proceed- of the actual amount annually pre ‘uced in our State. 





ings, including reports of committees, be published in 
pamphlet form. But we have no recollection of ever 
having seen a copy of this pamphlet, nor of any report 


from the committees above named. Hence we are una- 


ble to give the information required by our correspon- | 


dent, or to offer any suggestions in regard toa meeting | Injury TO THE Peacu IN THE OHIO BasIN BY THE COLD 


of the kind referred to. 

We therefore refer the subject to the active members 
of that convention; and we request some of them to in- 
form us, as soon as may be, what action has been had, 


or is in contemplation, in regard to Depots or other facil- | 


ities for the sale of wool. And if nothing very definite 
has been done, we suggest whether it would not be well 
for another meeting to be held at as early a day as is 
consistent with a sufficiently general notice. Ep. 


The Canals of Ohio. 

We have received from our friends in the Legislature 
the Exeventu Annvat Report or Pustic Works. It is 
a very interesting document—gives a vast body of useful 
information. The Public Works have been very pros- 
er last year. The produce exported on them has 

en much increased. The tolls have been larger and the 
expenses less. 

There are some things which are worthy of special 
note, of which the following is a part: 


Onto anp Mriamt Canacs. 


There is one thing which should always be remember- 
ed. That is, that when Ohio commenced her Public 
Works, the Ohio Canal from Portsmouth to Cleveland, 
and the Miami Canal from Cincinnati to Dayton, were all 
that was contemplated. The success of these works, as 
the tables show, has been most triumphant, while the 
public debt of the State has since been greatly increased 
by unproductive works. The following is the result on 
these works: 

Original cost of the Ohio and Miami Canals 

was. neceeRes miees seen ames eeees $9,732,755 
The nett Revenues of the Ohio and Miami 

Canals, excluding expense for 1847...... 409,802 
Nett Interest on original cost............. 7,20 per ct. 

Most of the money for the construction of these works 
was borrowed, at 5 per cent. It follows, therefore, that 


had Ohio stopped at these works, she would, in a finan- | 


cial point of view, have made a speculation of 2 per cent. 


er annum on the investment of her money, in Canals. | 


et us now proceed to state the operation of the other 
works. 
Tue New Canats. 
‘The new Canals are the Miami Extension, the Hockirg 
Valley, the Walhonding, the Wabash and Erie and the 
Muskingum improvement. Let us see how these pay: 


Original cost of these works.............. $9,389,747 
Nett Revenue deducting expenses, ........ 137,293 


Nett per ceut. on the cost,.........+..++. 1,46 perct. 

But this does not represent the operation of the Ca- 
nals truly. 
these works on the price of products, which is the real 
test of their utility. The Board of Public Works well 
say, when the original works were undertaken, the price 


of a bushel of wheat in the most productive portions of | 


the State, ranged from twenty-five to thirty-seven and a 
half cents. Other articles of staple production held a like 
place in value; while merchandise, and articles of prime 
use in common life, ranged high, and from the same cause 
inversely, the want of cheap means of transportation. It 
may be claimed by the friends of internal improvement 
that this rule has been changed. The productions of the 
soil have been increased in price, while articles foreign to 
our industry have been decreased. 


Let us now see, what is the value of the Canals of | 


Ohio. 
Practica VALUE or THE Pusiic Works. 
In 1825, the average-value of wheat in Ohio, was thirty 





It is not the revenue at all; but the action of 


permanently, so that, this increase to the farmer would | : 7h ; 
pay all the interest on the public debt, and seven and a/ It would not be difficult to show that 75,040,0.0 bushels 


half per cent. over! It would in ten years, pay both in- | would be a moderate estimate for the Ohio corn crop, for 
terest and principal on the public debt!!—Cin. Chronicle. | the past year. 
The above may serve as an introduction to the follow- 
The Peach Tree. ; Sed , . 
ing excellent lines by Wurrtier, from the National Era, 
in praise of Indian corn. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 





| OF THE PRESENT WinTeR.—It is a hypothesis with some | 
| orchardists, that the Peach Bud will not stand a degree 
| of cold greater than 15 deg. below zero, Farenheit, with- | 
out blighting. Whether this hypothesis rests upon any | 
amount of experience, or is hypothesis only, we do not | 
know. We incline strongly, however, to doubt its cor- | 
rectness, and to attribute the frequent failure of the Peach | 
in the Ohio Basin rather to the sudden and great varia- | 
bleness of temperature here than to extreme cold. The 
thermometer often indicates 15 deg. below zero in New 
| Jersey, yet the Peach is an almost certain crop there; | 
chiefly, we suppose, because of a more equable winter 
temperature, aiid fewer ind slighter frosts after warm 
| “spells’’ in the spring. Against this supposition, how- 
ever, must be mentioned the fact that the Fanshen gener- 
ally in the Miami and Scioto Valleys and also along the 
Ohio shore so far as we have heard, are cut off this win- 
ter, before the period of quick-recurring frosts-and- 
thaws, by the intense cold—the thermometer sinking as 
| low as 18-20 deg. below zero. In the immediate vicinity | 
of this city, on the bench between the Ohio river and | 
Millereek, we have reports from a number of orchards, 
where as much fruit is still left alive as the trees can | 
properly grow and mature. But in Clermont county, 
the north-western part of Warren, and Hamilton eight 
to ten miles back of the city, so far as we can gather re- 
liable information, we are induced to fear a general 
sweep has been made of this favorite fruit. The same is} 
the case, we learn from the Ohio Statesman, in the vicin- | 
ity of Columbus. From the Lake shore, however, we 
have better information. ‘The Cleveland Herald, of the : 
4th inst., says: Its leaves grew green and fair, 
| “No injury to fruit has,as yet, been done in this sec | And waved in her inidsummer’s noon 
| tion of the State, and trees are joaded with blossom buds, | Its soft and yellow hair. 
| presenting good promise of an abundant fruit season. If} 
our Railroad to Columbus were only complete, we could 
supply the southern men with as fine peaches as they 
ever ate, and by the by, we shall do this three years out 
of five, when we once have ready access to them.” 
| You have our votes for the speediest access possible; 
and we can also promise you a market for your fruit, that 
| which grows on the trees us well as that which vegetates 
| in the Lake, of which you will not complain. 


The Corn-husker’s Song. 
Heap high the farmer’s wintry board! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands exulting glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storms shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 





When Spring came with her flower and bud, 
And grasses green and young, 

And merry Boblinks, in the wood, 
Like mad musicians sung, 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May; 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of June, 





And now with Autumn’s moonlight eyes 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Of golden showers of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 





To Young Men. 
You are destined soon to occupy the stage of public 
| action, and to fill the important stations in society. Now) 
is the time to prepare for these high duties, as well as for | 
profit and distinction in your business. Your characters | 
| are but partially formed, and are.yet susceptible of re- 
| ceiving good or bad impressions, which are to last through 
| life. ie is important to you, to your friends, and to so- | 
| ciety, that these impressions. should be for good. We) 
| will lay before you rules and examples of the wisest and 
| best men, to aid you in the formation of your characters 
—to enable you to become intelligent and successful in 
| your business—useful and respectable in society—and 
| beloved and happy in your families. Do not object that 
you have no time to read. Few young men labor more 
hours than did Benjamin Franklin, or are more humble 
and self-dependent than he was in his youth; and yet 
Franklin found abundant time for self-instruction; and 
so indefatigable and successful was he in his studies, that 
| he became one of the most useful and celebrated men of 
| his age. We need not limit the remark to Franklin: most 
| of the distinguished men of the day have risen from hum- 
| ble stations by their own industry and fragality, and have 
| acquired a good share of their knowledge in the hours not 
‘allotted to ordinary business. Your winter evenings are 
| your own, and may be applied uselully. They may be 
computed at one-fourth of the day, or one entire month 
ina year. Time is money: aud the young man who appro- 
| Priates this month to the acquiring useful knowledge, 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly boare, 

Give us the bow! of samp and milk 
By homespun beauty poured. 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our corn-fed girls? 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessings of the Yankee’s grain, 
His wealth of golden corn 





Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheatfield to the fly, 

But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 

Still let us for his GOLDEN CORN 
Send up our thanks to God! 
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From Transactions of the Ohio Fruit Convention. 
‘¢ Summer CHEESE.” 


Samuel Wood called attention to a sweet apple grown in his county, 
called Summer Cheese. Ripening last of August, quite sweet, a richer 
apple than Early Bough, and comes directly after it ; a good bearer, trees 
slow growth, large foliage—thinks it a seedling. 

The variety is of large size, roundish flattened, of a rich clear yellow, 
with a handsome blush. It may be found highly valuable for stock, as 
well as for table and cooking. 

Mr. Reader exhibited an apple named Henhouse—unknown. Also 
another without name, that much resembled a variety grown In Lake 
county, as ** Pound to the Weight.” 


—=— 





Onto NONPARIEL. 


This apple has been brought me by Mr. Kirtland, of Poland, Mahon- 
ing county, since the convention.—EL.iorr. 

Size of the large class, form round, a little irregular, somewhat ribbed, 
or with surface undulating ; color rich yellow, ground striped and splash- 
ed with rich clear red ; when exposed to sun the red prevails and is of 
a dark hue and beautiful ; stem short, set in a deep regular basin ; calyx 
planted in a moderately deep basin, with open reflexed segments ; flesh 
yellowish e1isp, tender, juicy, and with a flavor closely resembling the 
(iravenstein, which apple we on first seeing thought it was; but it lacks 
the spiceness of the Gravenstein, although an apple that would please 
;sost palates quite as well, not being quite as acid; ripe in October. 


RULES FOR DESCRIBING NEW FRUITS. 


As it is very desirable that some definite rules should be understood 
und adopted by nurserymen and others in describing new varieties of 
fruits, it is thought advisable to publish in this connection the following 
** Rules of American Pomology,” recently compiled by the President of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and approved we believe by 
other societies of the kind, as well as by horticultural editors and other 
writers : 

Rules of American Pomology. 
I. No new seedimg fruit shall be entitled to a name, or to pomological 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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recommendation, which is not at least equal if not superior to any simi- 
lar varieties of the first rank already known ; or which, if only of second 
rate flavor, is so decidedly superlor in vigor, hardiness, or productive- 
ness, to varieties of the same character already known, as to render it 
well worthy of cultivation. 

II. The originator, first grower, or he who first makes known a new 
native variety of merit, shall be entitled to suggest a name for such va- 
riety, Which name, if a suitable one, (i. e. coming within the rules of 
nomenclature,) shall be adopted by the writer describing the fruit for the 
first time. But if the name proposed is inappropriate, or does not come 
within the rules, then the describer shall be at liberty to give a name. 

Ill. No new native fruit shall be considered as named until the same 
has been accurately described, in pomological terms, by some competent 
person conversant with existing varieties, some pomologist of reputa- 
tion, or the standing fruit committee of some established horticultural 
society. 

IV. The description shall embrace the following particulars: Ist. The 
form and exterior color, the texture and color of the flesh, and the flavor 
of the fruit, with the addition in stone fruits, of the size ot the stone, ad- 
herence or non-adherence of the flesh, form of the suture, and the hol- 
low at the stem; and in kernel fruits, of the size of the core and seeds, 
the length, position and insertion of the stalk, and form of the eye. In 
peaches, the form of the leaf glands and size of blossoms ; in grapes, the 
torm of the bunches ; and in strawberries, the character of the blossoms, 
whether staminate or pistillate; and also where there is any marked 
character in the foliage, growth of the young wood, or bearing tree, the 
same shall be given. 

V. The name of the new variety shall not be considered as established 
until the description shall have been published in at least one horticul- 
tural or one agricultural journal, having the largest circulation in the 
country, or some pomological work of large circulation and acknowl- 
edged standard character. 

VI. In giving names to newly originated varieties, all harsh, vulgar, 
or inelegant names shall be avoided, such as ‘*‘ Sheepnose,” ‘“ Hog- 
pen,” etc. 

VII. No new nares shall be given, which consist of more than two 
words, excepting only when the originator’s name is added. 

(Thus all unnecessarily long titles, such as * New Large Black Bigar- 
reau,” “ Beurre gris d’hiver nouveau,” will be avoided.) 

VILI. Characteristic names, or tho-e in- some way descriptive of the 
qualities, origin, or habit of fruit or tree, shall be preferred. They may 
be either of intrinsic properties, as ‘* Golden Sweeting,” ‘“ Downer’s 
Late,” ete ; or of local origin, as ** Newtown Pippin,” ‘* Hudson Gage,” 
of the season of ripening, as ‘* Early Scarlet,” ** Frost Gage ;”’ of the form 
and color, as ** Golden Drop,” ** Blue Pearmain ;” or which commemor- 
ate a particular era, place, or person, as ‘‘ Tippecanoe,” ‘* La Grange,” 
‘** Baldwin,” or any other titles which may be significantly applied. 

1X. All superfluous terms shall be avoided ; thus, instead ot ** Thomp- 
son’s Seedling Beurre,” it is better to say ‘*Thompson’s Beurre,” or 
simply ** Thompson’s Pear.” 


X. Before giving a name to a new fruit, its qualities should be decided 
by at least two seasons’ experience ; and no new fruit can be safely re- 
commended for general cultivation, until the same has been tested and 
found valuable in more than one locality. 

XI. When two persons have named or described a new native fruit, 
then the name ri description first published, if according to the rules 
herein indicated, shall have the priority. 

XII. No person introducing new fruits from abroad, shall be allowed 
to rechristen the same, or give them his own name; but shall submit the 
same to some competent pomologist to ascertain the true name. 

XII1. In deeiding the names of fruits already described, the latest edi- 
tion of the ** Catalogue of the London Horticultural Society,” shall be 
considered the standard European authority, and the latest edition ot 


Downing’s * Fruits and Fruit trees of America,” the standard American 
authority. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | gan, says about this apple, that it “matures too rapidly to) Hovsruoip Weicuts anp Measures.—As all families 


Cooper Apple, again. 


Mr. Barenam:—It is stated in the transactions of the 
“Fruit Convention:” “Mr. Elliott does not think, from 
what he has eaten of them, that it (the Cooper) will rank 
as good as the Fall Pippin or Porter.’ 

1 would remark on this: first, there was something like 
a dozen Cooper apples exhibited at the convention, and 
I tasted but one that was matured, so as to do justice to 
the fruit, the season being somewhat late; second, Mr. 
Elliott is an extensive nurseryman. If I recollect cor- 
rectly, he has advertised in his Catalogue, the Fall Pippin 
and the Porter, but not the Cooper. All I mean is a lit- 
tle pleasantry. 

The Cooper is, in my estimation, just as far before any 
thing I have seen in the shape of a Fall Pippin, as the 
Pippin is before the herd of common seedlings. I have 
what some call the Fall Pippin or Pound Royal, but 
which Mr. Elliott decides to bea Holland Pippin, inter- 
locking limbs with the Cooper. The latter will produce 
more than twenty barrels of apples to the other’s one, and 
then neither the boys nor the old folks will touch the 
Pippin if they can. get the Cooper. I understood Mr. E. 


that he had never seen the Cooper before he saw it at the | 


convention. 
In relation to what our worthy friend Barker, of Mor- 


| be much sought after by those acquainted with it;” on 
| this subject we are at direct issue. There is his neighbor, 
| Mr. Wm. Culbertson, than whom no man on the Mus- 
kingum is a better judge of frui; the considers the Cooper 
| one of the best apples in the world; and two years since 
| when making a selection for a new orchard, called for 
fourteen Coopers to the hundred. Mr. Joel Wood, of 
| the Wheeling nursery, told me last fall, that some Mari- 
| etta people came to him for trees, and knowing the value 
| of this apple, took all the Coopers he had. I have been 
| acquainted with this apple for twenty-five years—have 
trees some nineteen years old, and asa fall fruit I have 
| no idea it can be beat. With me it is good for cooking 
early in September, for eating early in October, and re- 
| mains in perfection until the first. of December, but will 
| keep a month longer, and is then hard to beat. I should 
| not suppose that this was very rapid maturing for a fall 
\fruit. Ihave furnished some of the amateurs of our 
, town with specimens of this fruit, since when I have had 
| ten calls for the Cooper to one for any other apple. 
Yours respectfully, &c., 


C. Springer. 
Meadow Farm, O., Feb 9, 1848. 


It is better to do right out of order, than to do wrong 
\in order. 





are not provided with scales and weights referring to in- 
gredients in general use by evety housewife, Dr. Browne 
subjoins a list as follows : 
WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 

Wheat flour, 1 pound is 1 quart. 

Indian meal, 1 pound 2 ounces is a quart. 

Butter, when soft, 1 pound 1 ounce is 1 quart. 

Loaf-sugar, broken, 1 pound is 1 quart 

White sugar, powdered 1 Ib. 2 oz. is 1 quart. 

Best brown sugar, 1 Ib. 2 oz. is 1 quart. 

Eggs, average size, 1) eggsare 1 pound. 

LiquiD MEASURE. 

Sixteen large table spoonfuls are 4 a pint. 

Eight table-spoonfuls are 1 gill. 

Four table-spoonfulls are 4 gill. 

A common-sized tumbler holds 4 a pint. 

A common-sized wine glass holds 4 a gill. 


If you want at thing done, do it; if ‘not, talk about the 
duty of doing it. 


ahead of all the rest. 


What is every body’s business is my business. 





The time to begin work is now. 


The best leader in an enterprise is the man that goes 
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HUUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 








Editorial! Chat. 

Should our department lack interest or variety this 
week, we will say in extenuation, that after having been 
confined all winter in the third story of a Hotel with 
nothing to gratify our love of scenery but brick walls, 
glaring roofs, and grotesque looking signs, which for the 
sake of variety we have read in as many ways as the rule 
of permutation admits of, we have allowed ourselves 
a week to rusticate in the country, in the sweetest, love- 
liest, most romantic spot which nature and art ever con- 
spired together to produce in this dull prosy country. 
Should our readers complain, we fear they can’t make us 
sorry, for we banish disagreeable things as soon as possi- 
ble; while the sweet remembrances which cluster around 
“Hill Grove Cottage” are engraven upon the most endur- 
ing tablet of our memory, so that when we get out of pa- 
tience with this cutting, slashing, nature despoiling gen- 
eration, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
there is at least one spot over which the hand of desola- 
tion has not passed. 

Some of our readers may have felt, perhaps, that our 
paper of late has been deficient in receipts for culinury 
and other purposes. This may be true; we presume it is. 
We have supposed, however, that either Miss Beecher’s 


Domestic Receipt book, Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife, | 


or some other work of the kind would be in the hands of 
most, if not all of our housekeeping readers. Yet, we by 





| and true refinement are to be found there? Nay, verily. 





d mind would never be able so fully to interpret and ap- 
preciate nature. 

| Happy the mind so endowed! _ It lives not always in 
this busy bustling world. It soars above and holds com- 
|munion with things unappreciable to common intellects. 
| And, Woodman, spare not that tree only, which will 
/adorn thy cottage, underneath which thou shalt rest in 


the interval of thy daily toil, and in whose shade thy 
children may gambol the live-long day ; but stay thine 
hand from those few which may cluster together in the 
‘corner of thy field. Thy flocks and herds will look their 
| gratitude, though they may not speak. 





| Ah! there is a sweet cluster of young trees on the hill- | 


|side yonder. 


Go not near them with thy destroying 
| 


weapon, lest thou be branded as one in whom there 
| dwells no appreciation of nature’s beauty. ‘I here too, is 
| lovely stream winding through the valley. Pray leave 
|a row of willows and sycamores all along its banks. If 
| thou canst not appreciate and admire its romantic loveli- 
| Ness, there are thousands who can, and their heart-felt 
| gratitude ought to be to thee an abundant compensation, 
| O, if our ears were not deadened by the chink of dollars, 
how many of us might hear re-echoed from our murmur- 


ing streams the touching petition of (Burn’s) “Bruar 
Water:” 


“My Lord, I know your noble ear 
Was ne’er assailed in vain; 
Embolden’d thus, I beg you'll hear 
Your humble slave complain, 


Full well dost thou know that a groveling and unpolish- | 


no means suppose that either of the above named authors | 
regards her book as a perfect guide in all things; on the | 
contrary we are quite confident that any observing, in- | 
telligent housekeeper, with good facilities may devise | 
plans of utility or economy, which we should take pleas- 
ure in giving a place in our columns for the benefit of | 
our readers. It has ever been in accordance with the de- | 
sign of the housewife’s department, to propose questions | 
upon all subjects connected with housekeeping, and an- | 
swers have always been given, if practicable. We hope | 
our readers will avail theinselves of their privileges in this 
particular, for we cannot be expected to know every one Let lofty firs and ashes cool, 
of their multifarious wants; but if they express them, we My lowly banks o’erspread, 
will engage to give them the best instruction which our | 


And view, deep-bending in the pool, 
. : , Their shadows’ wat’ry bed. 

own experience, or the various authors on domestic econ- 

omy afford. 


How saucy Phebus’ scorching beams, 

In flaming summer pride, 

Dry-withering, waste my foaming streams, 
And drink my crystal tide. 
* * * * * * * * 
Would then my noble master please 

To grant my highest wishes, 

He’|l shade my banks wi’ tow’ ring trees, 
And bonnie spreading bushes; 

Delighted doubly then, my Lord, 

You'll wander on my banks, 

And listen monie a grateful bird 

Return you tuneful thanks. 

a - * a a . 7 ” 


Let fragrant birks, in woodbines drest, 
My craggy cliffs adorn; 
| And for the little songster’s nest, 


*% Woodman, Spare that Tree.” 
Oh! spare that tree! cutit not down! Years, aye, cen- Dost thou say, thou knight of the axe, I cannot afford 
turies before thou saw’st the day, it was planted there, | to have my we shaded, and therefore do I not spare? 
and every year it has arrayed itself in its green mantle, | Please thitfk again before thou repeatest that. For what 
and put it off again with none of thine assistance. And | dost thou toil through sunshine and rain, cold and heat, 
now it freely offers thee a screen from the noontide sun, |day and night? Is it simply to feed and clothe the body, 
a shelter from the rain, and a barrier to break the force of | provide a comfortable shelter, and respectable equipage? 
the wintry blasts which assail thy dwelling. It will be | Rather is not much of thy toil to please thine eyes, and 
like a glittering casket of gems when icy winter is abroad, | the eyes of thy neighbors? And hast thou not expended 
and at all seasons gratify the idea of the grand and the many times the value of those few bushels for trees and 
beautiful, which the God of nature has implanted in ev- shrubbery to ornament thy grounds which nature had 
ery human mind. |ornamented without charge, and made them, too, far 
And would’st thou now hack itdown? Oh ruthless | more acceptable to the eye of correct taste. 
destroyer! How canst thou so unthinkingly do what But if it has so happened that in thine all devastating 
thy whole lifetime cannot undo! Shouldst thou now | moods, thou hast made a clean sweep of all nature’s mon- 


The close embow’ring thorn.” 


plant other trees upon this very spot, they will be but | uments, delay not to atone for thine error. Planting | 


saplings compared with these majestic ones when thou time will soon arrive, hasten to the borders of the forest, 
diest. Besides, what a miserable apology for nature | bring from thence thrifty young trees, and plant the bor- 
would be thy stiff, formal rows. Oh, how beautiful this | ders of thy fields, thy streams, and arourd thy cottage. 
world might be if we would but stady nature and take | Hide not entirely its front, but scatter thy munificence 
pattern from her example. all abroad; plant not in straight rows, but in little social 
Why is that log cottage nestling among the hills, the | groups, and remember they will grow while thou sleep- 
loveliest, most romantic, and most frequented spot in all | est, and if thou livest not to enjoy their refreshing shade, 
this region? The answer is easy. j 
nature was umpire. The greedy axe was not suffered to | 20t having spared of nature’s own planting when it was 
try its keen edge upon those grand old oaks, and maples, ‘in thy power to do so. 
and ever verdant cedars. Art too has been there, and “AH 
industry is everywhere displayed in the clean grassy park, 
the clustering vines, the choicest shrubs and plants, and | 
the rarest birds and animals. But who does not acknowl- 
edge the charm to lie in those majestic trees which here we nees G8 Bes aay Sails weet es 
and there and every where around shade hill top and | Gren wen bir uses mournful ta'e ; 
valley, or intertwine their luxurient branches over rt Or press the bashful stranger to his fuod, 


panne And learn the luxury of doing good. 
lovely stream. Do you stop to ask whether cultivation | GotpsmiTH. 











A Domestic Picture. 

Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire . 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair , 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 


In its arrangement | consider that thou owest this to future generations for’ 


“Indian Corn=--How to use it.” 

This is the title of a neat pamphlet, written “by a 
lady,’’ and published the past year at Utica, N. Y. It 
contains seventy receipts for cooking, or preparing dishes 
composed mainly of Indian meal. Quite a number of 
these receipts, we believe, are original, or not generally 
known to housewives, and withal, are found by experi- 
ence, to be very excellent; hence we think, we shall 
confer a favor on a large number of our readers, by ex- 
tracting some of them for our columns. With very 
many farmers of the western country, itis much easier 
to grow corn than wheat, and, we have often been sur. 
prised, that farmers’ wives have not generally invented 
and adopted a greater variety of ways for compounding 
wholesome and delicious kinds of puddings, cakes, bread, 
&c., from this greatest and most reliable staple product 
of our country. 


We commend the following extracts to our house- 
keeping readers, with the belief, that most of them will 
find some portions new and useful. Perhaps we may give 
a few more at another time: 


Buckeye Breap.—Take a pint of new milk warm from 
| the cow; add a tea-spoonful of salt, and stir in fine In- 
dian meal until it becomes a thick batter; add a gill of 
fresh yeast, and put it in a warm place to rise; when it is 
very light, stir into the batter three beaten eggs, adding 
| wheat flour until it has become of the consistence of 
dough; knead it thorouglty, and set it by the fire until it 
begins to rise; then make it up into small loaves or cakes, 
cover them with a thick napkin, and let them stand until 
they rise again, then bake in a quick oven. 


Kentucky Corn Caxe.—Take a quart cf corn meal, 
put in a spoonful of salt, and water enough to make a 
\stiff dough. Knead it into a cake. Then rake open the 
,ashes on the hottest part of the hearth; put in the cake, 
jand cover it with hot ashes, and then with coals. It will 
take two hours to bake it; when it is done, wash off the 
ashes with a wet cloth. 


Jounny Cakes.—Scald a quart of sifted Indian meal 
with sufficient water to make a thick batter, stir in a ta- 
ble-spoonful of salt. Flour the hands well, and mould it 
into small cakes; fry them in fat enough, nearly to cover 
them. When brown upon the under side, they should be 
turned. It takes about twenty minutes to cook them. 
When done, split and butter them. 


Asa Caxe.—Take a pint and a half of Indian meal, add 
a little salt, two eggs, a table-spoonful of molasses, and 
water sufficient to wet it; work it well and make it into 
jacake. Bake it in the ashes, with cabbage leaves around 
it, an hour and a half. This cake is sweet and nice. 


Friar Jacxs.—Scald a quart of Indian meal with suili- 


cient water to make a thin batter. When it is lukewarm, 
stir in half a pint of wheat flour, a gill of yeast, and a 
| tea-spoonful of salt; let it stand over night. If sour in 
the morning, add a little saleratus, dissolved in warm wa- 
jter. Allow two table-spoonsful of the batter to a cake, 
,and fry them in butter or nice lard enough to prevent 
| them from sticking to the frying-pan. Eat them while 
hot with butter and molasses, or sugar. 
| Snort Cakes.—Stir into a pint of sweet milk, three 
well beaten eggs, add a little salt, and half a cup of but- 
ter, with enough sifted Indian meal to make a thick bat- 
ter. Drop it from a large spoon, upon buttered tins.— 
Bake them in a quick oven—when they are lightly brown- 


,ed they are done. Send them to table hot, and eat them 
with butter. 


| Hor Caxe.—Sift a quart of Indian meal, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
| Wet it with milk, not very stiff; after you have stirred all 
_well together, spread your dough about half an inch 
| thick, upon a sinooth board prepared for the purpose. 
| Rub it over with sweet cream, and set it up before a good 
| fire, supporting the board with a flat-iron. When it is 
| well browned turn it over, loosening it witha knife. Af- 
ter moistening it with cream, brown the other side, as 
before. When it is done, cut into square cakes, and send 
them to the table hot, split and butter them at table. 


Dovexu Nurs.—A tea-cup and a half of boiling milk, 
poured on two tea-cups of sifted Indian meal. When it 
is cool add two tea-cups of wheat flour, one tea-cup of 
butter, one and a half of sugar, one of yeast, and two 
eggs, with a table-spoonful of cinnamon or a grated nut- 
meg. 

If not sufficiently stiff, add equal portions of wheat and 
Indian meal. Let it rise till very light. Roll it about 
half an inch thick, and cut it into small diamond shaped 
cakes, and boil them in lard. 


W a¥rF_es.—Boil two cups of hommony very soft, add 

an equal quantity of sifted Indian meal, a tea-spoonful of 

| salt, half a tea-cup of butter, and three eggs, with milk 

| sufficient to make a thin batter. Beat all well together, 

and bake in waffle irons. When eggs can not be pro- 

cured, yeast is a good substitute,—put a spoonful in the 
i batter, and let it stand an hour to rise. 
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Mus, or Hasty Puppine.—Stir into a half pint of 
cold water, enough sifted Indian meal to make a thick ; 
batter. Have on the fire a put containing three or four 
quarts of water, when it boils, pour in the batter, stirring 
it fast; let it boil a few minutes, then add sifted meal by | 
the handful, till it is quite thick. Keep it boiling slowly, | 
and stir it frequently, the more it is stirred, and the lon- | 
ger itis boiled, the better the pudding. To be whole- 
some, it must be boiled at least two hours. It should be 
taken up hot in bowls, and eaten with milk, or upon 
plates and eaten with butter and sugar, or molasses. 


Friep Musu.—Mush to be fried, should be boiled an 
hour longer, and have half a pint of wheat flour stirred 
into it about half an hour before it is done. Take it out 
of the pot, and put it in an earthen dish, and let it stand | 
until perfectly cold, then cutitin slices half an inch 
thick, and fry them brown in a well buttered pan.. 








English News, Markets, &c. 

Steamers Acadia and Sarah Sands, bring English dates 
to 22d ult. The Commercial news is of but little inter- 
est. Money had become more abundant, but business 
continued dull, and no improvement had taken place in 
the grain and flour markets, or in American provisions, 
Wheat, flour, and Indian corn, had each declined a little 
in prices, at the latest dates. 

Prices. American flour, 28a29s. per bbl. Wheat 8s. 
per 70lbs. Indian meal 15s. per bbl. 


No material change in prices of beef, pork, bacon, lard, | 
cheese, &c. 


Wool.—In a retrospect of the wool trade of the past 


year, the European Times says, prices average about 5 
| 


per cent lower than last year—owing to commercial em- 
barrassments, and that very little has been imported from | 


this country, (United States,) owing to low prices, and 
the flourishing state of our own manufactories. 
The Markets. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 14.—We notice but little change in | 
reports since our last. The Foreign news having effected 
Eastern markets unfavorably, has caused a decline in | 
flour and wheat. Sales of flour at $4a4,25. Little do- 
ing in grain—priees generally unchanged. Clover seed 
has declined to $3,50a3,75 per bushel. Pork, lard, bacon, 
&c., are dull at previous quotations. Butter and cheese 
remains the same—eggs are becoming plenty and cheap. | 


New York, Feb. 14—(By Telegraph.)—Business is | 
dull, expecting steamer from England. Sales of flour at | 
$6a6,124 for Genesee. Wheat and corn in fair demand | 
at former prices. Fair demand for pork and beef, with- | 
out change in prices. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 





GRAIN. Honey strained 12} @ 14 
Wheat, Pbu., 87 @ MW POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 22 @ 2 Turkeys,each, 37 @ 50 
Oats, 32 @® 2 Geese, * 20 @ 3 
PROVISIONS, Ducks. * 0 @ IW 
Flour, retail, bbl, 500 @ 5.25 Chickens, “ 9@ Ww 
*  W0lbs 2,50 G SUNDRIES. 
* Buckwheat. 1,50@ 2,00 pag un. 62 @ %5 
Indian meal, bu at @ 3 “6 dried, ww” @ 
Homminy, quart, 3 @ Peaches, dried, 3.25 @ 1,50 
Beef, hd qr. i _€ Potatoes, 37 @ 40 
* 100 ibs.,, 250 @ 3,00) Onions, 75 @ 1,00 
2 ‘“* foregqr., 2,00 @ White beans bu 100 @ 
Pork, mess, bbl, = jae Hay, ton, 5.00 @ 6,00 
Hozs, p 100 Is, 2.25 ® 2,9 Wood, hard erd 200 @ 2,50 
Hams,country lb, 5 @ 6 Salt, bbl., 2235 @ 2,50 
“ city cured, 6 @ 4 lepone 
Lard tb., ret, 5 @ 6 SEEDS. ° 
* in kegsorbls. @ Clover, bu., 3.00 @ 325 
Sutter, best rolls, 124 @ ‘ Timothy, 2,00 @ 2,50 
“ ‘common, 9 @ Ww Flax, 9 @ 0 
" in kegs, 8 @ 9 ASHES 
Cheese, 6 @ 7 Pot, 100 Ibs., 3.50 @ 4,00 
Egys, dozen, @ 6 Pearl, 4,00 @ 4,50 
Maple sugar, tb. 7@ 8 Wool, common, fe @ Ww 
“ molasses, gal. * half bi'd, 20 @® 2 
Honeycomb, ib, 19 @ 2h) * full bi'd. @ 


DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 


r hr patrons of the Dutchess (N. Y.) Agricultural Institute, and 

the public in general, are respectfully informed that the Insti- 
tute will Le removed to Mount Airy, Phiiadelphia, in the Spring, to 
the beautiful grounds and extensive buildings avd farm intended re- 
cently by James Gowen, Esq. , for his Agricultural College. 

The first session of the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute will com- 
mence on the first Thursday of April next. at Mount Airy, where it 
is hoped, from the superior advantages of the location, the well 
known zea! and experience of Mr, Gowen, who bas kindly volun- 
teered a special supervision, with the renewed exertions of the sub- 
scriber, that a liberal and extended patronage will be accorded by 
the pubic. JOUN WILKINSON, 

Poughkeepsie, February Ist, 1848. Principa!. 
N. B.—Terms $230, payable semi-annually in advance. No ex- 
tras, 





REFERENCES. 


James Gowen, Esq., Philadelphia, | Rev. F. A. Farley, Brooklyn , 
Robert Ewing Esq., do Samuel Allen, Esq., New York, 
Zevedee Cook, Esq. New York, |G. A. Arnoux, Esq., do 
Thomas McEjrath, do G. W. Dobbin, Esq., Baltimore, 
John Williamson, Esq., do Robert Farley, Esq., Boston, 
Hon. Alfred Conkling, Auburn. N. Y. 
February 15, 18.2—3t, 








Seed Store, 


grades numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool being 








SUPERIOR ASSORTMENT OF SEEDS, | 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
(Next Building South of the State House—Up Stairs.) 


J UsT ARRIVED, and more on the way, a general assortment of 
oJ the best varieties of Garden Seeds; many of them * Lan 
prern’s Warranted,” from Phi'adelphia; some from the Genesee 

Rochester; o\hers imported from England, and oan 
raised at home. 

Market Gardeners and Horticulturists will find the assortment | 
embrace alinost every article adapted to the climate and demands 
of this country, including some new and improved varieties of | 
Gardeu Vegetables. | 

Peas, Beans, and the like, can be obtained by the quart or peck; | 
other seeds, of leading Kinds, as onion, beet, cabbage, &c., by ilie 
oz. OF pound—sma!! papers mostly 5 cents each. | 

FLower Seep:—ermbracing abont 50 se’ect varieties, in small | 
papers, price 3 cents each. or 50 cents per dozen papers. (Two 
dozen papers can be sent by the mail, costing only 10 cents for | 
postage within 300 mies. ; 

B ne grass, Red-top, and White c!over seeds, for dooryards, &c., 
separate or mixed. OsaGr OnanGe seed, (for live fences) at | 
wholesale or retail----$2 per quart. 





GARDEN SEEDS, &ec 
HAVE in store my ful! stock of Garden and Flower Seeds, com 
prising a!l the varieties in general demand, and also a number of 
new and rare kinds; they are all of last year’s growth, and have 
been selecied Wilh great care from the most extensive establish 
ments, in the eastern states, and also in Europe. | 
Merchants and others supplied with assortments of Vegetable | 
Seeds, for retai'ing, neatly put up in papers, labeled with the name, | 
and directions for their culture, and a liberal discount allowed from | 
the regular retail prices. 
Osage Orange Seed for Hedges. T have just received a fine lot of 
New Seeds, which [ offer for sale at two dollars a quart. 
Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs of all kinds, Grape Vines, &c. 
&c., supplied to order, 
Seed Store East Fifth street, Cincinnati. 
Feb. 15 H. HUXLEY. 


PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. | 
(SECOND YEAR.) 


HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: !st.— 
The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino woo! being No. 1, the 


No. 5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime J and prime 2. 
Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more, 

2nd.—1 charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, ene cent | 
per pound; tnis includes all charges at the depot,except Insurance. | 

3d.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by | 
owner. 

JT P All wool consigned to me shou'd be marked with the owner's | 
name. | 
Warehouse, corner of Washington and Exchange Streets. } 

T. C. PETERS. | 


Buffalo, January 1, 1848. 


RICIVS STRAW CUTTERS AND WASHING 
MACHINES. 
“THE above named Straw Cutter has at several times been recom 
mended in this paper, as the best and cheapest machire known | 
for cutting hay, straw, corn stalks, and other fodder, It has also re- 
ceived the highest honors of the New York State and other Agricul- | 
tural Societies. The machine is made of three different sizes, and | 
sold at 12, $!4, and $16, according to size. tis simple in con- | 
struction, easiiy kept in order, and compared with the cost, will cut | 
faster and better than any other machine known. 

JP These machines are manufactured and and sold by Samuel | 
Wilson, Willoughby, Lake county, Ohio, who is agent for the sale | 
of Rights for the northern half of this State. ‘The machines are aiso 
for sale by John Stair & Son, Cleveland, O., and will be in a short 
time by J. & G. Denning, Machinists, Columbus, 


Ricn’s Wasnine Macmine —(Sce notice on p. 23 of this paper.) | 
Mr. Wilson is a'so agent for the sale of rights for this machine for | 
the State of Ohio,and he will in a short time visit a number of the | 
counties for this purpose. ‘The machines are for sate as aove—ex- | 
cept at Columbns, where they will shortiy be manufactured by | 
Chambers & Dalton. (For particular information, recommenda- 
tions, &c., see handbils.) 

THE BOTTOM-LAND STEEL PLOW. 
TT HIS patent instrument was invented for, and on the alluvial 

soil of the west, where for years it has ranked first inevery par- 
tien'ar. And by fair trial in this State, it has been found just adap- 
ted to our joose bottom lands. 

The manufacturer warrants the share and mould-board of every 
one to polish throughout, in any soil, however damp—to be Jess lia- 
able toclog under the beam than ordinary kinds—and to cut and | 
handsomely turn sixteen inches with less draught, than Long’s Pa- 
tent cast plow will twelve, Thus paying more than first cost, in 
extra work done, and done just when necded, or in time saved, in one 
season, if only procured early and allowed a fair chance. 

The cost at the estalishment is $'2. They will be delivered, if 
ordered before the first of April, to any point on the Muskingum. the 
Scioto, or intermediate bottoms. at a reasonable advance ; and if on 
immediate trial, they prove not equal to the above description, they 
need not be received. 

This plow is not recommended for sward or stony ground; we 
have attempted too Jong in this particular to make the same tool 
work to advantage in all circumstances. As soon take our bush 
scythes to cut clover, as a heavy, dull,cast plow for our loose Jand. 

N. B.—A limited number will be ready forthe spring work. All 
letters will be punetually attended to, and orders entered according 
1o dates when received. Address 








E. A. STRONG, 
Feb. 1, 1848. Gambier, Knox county, O. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, suited to the character or this paper will be in- 
serted for 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each subse- 
quent inserlion, 











REYNOLDS’ NON-SWARMING AND DIVI- 
DING BEE HIVE. 

We had occasion to speak ot this Hive last spring, and we again 
repeat our convictions that it is the most profitable and convenient 
hive that has been introduced to the public. Its construction is 
such as to secure the following important advantages : 

Ist. Multiplying Co'onies by dividing, thereby preventing Swar- 
ming. 2d. Removing Honey without injury to the Bees. 3d. Re- 
moving old Comb when necessary. 4th. Preventing the depreda- 
tions of the Moth. 5th. Securing the Bee against the robber. 

It isthe inventon of Dr. ©). Reynolds of Monroe county New 
York. Inthe fall of Ir4tadiploma was awarded for it, by acom- 
mittee of the Monroe county Agricultura! Society, who say in their 
certificate, it “combines all the advantages of former improvements 
with some valuable qualification for ventillation, removing old 
com), dividing swarms, and preventing the depredations of the 
Bee- Moth; the whole under ithe entire contro! of the operator.” 

A diploma was a'so awarded for it by the N. Y. State Ag Socie- 
ty. atthe Fair of 1845. See the certificates, and numerous other 
testimonials in an Advertisement in this paper, Dec. Ist, 1°45. 

The following testimony in fayor of this hiveis taken from the 
Genesee Farmer of January last. 


Statement of John Webster, an extensive Bee Culturist of East 
Hamburg, Erie Co., N.Y. 
IT have used Dr. O. Reynolds’ Non-Swarming and Dividing Bee- 
Hives the past season. I consider them a valuable improvement, 
and one that will make a complete revolution in the manner of 
treating the Honey Bee | exhibited one of the Hives at the Agri- 
cultural Fair, held at Ruffalo, Sept. 23 and 24, and the Committee 
awarded a preminin. They are used extensively in this section, 
and their principles have been thoroughly tested, ard no Apiarian 
who wishes to render his Bees profitable should be without them, 
J. WEBSTER, 
East Hamburgh \ith Month &th, 1846, 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman who purchased the right for 
Erie county in March last. 
j Hamburgh, Dec. 5, 1°46. 
Dr. O. Reynolds—Dear Sir, Your improved Bee Hive is coming 


| into general use here. | have sold, the past season, over three hun- 


dred dollars worth of individual rights in this town, and over six 
hundred (including this town), in the south part of this county, 
Yours Respectfully, 
ROBERT HOAG, 
ADDITIONAL AND RECENT TesTIMONY. 
Hambrrg. June WO, P47. 
Since the date of the above letter, I have seld individual rights in 
Hamburg, tothe amount of $'°6), making $46), for rights sold in 
Hamburg, besides what I have so'd in other parts of Erie Co. 
R. HOAG. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Salem, Ia., 9th, 16, °47. 
“Rees have done well in this part of the country this season. 
Samuel Coffin, Samuel Overman, Elijah Hobbs, Dr. Hardy and 
myself, have all been using Dr. Reynold’s non-swarming hives, 
and so far are well satisfied with them. Samuel Coffia has put 
several swarms in them—one of them were so strong that they 
soon filled both of the large boxes, and showed signs of swarming. 
He followed Dr. Reynold’s directions and divided them, though it 
was late in the season. There is no danger of losing bees divided 
after Dr. Reynolds’ plan; for in so doing, we divide the honey as 
well asthe bees, which gives them a more equal chance for the suc- 
ceeding winter. LEVI KNIGHT. 
Another, Dated Georgesville, Franklin Co. O. 
Having used Dr. O. Reynolds’ patent beehives, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they are superior to any other of which I have 
any knowledge. I get new swarms by dividing with less trouble 
than expressed in the book. I placed a slide between the two large 
boxes, and closed the button to the lower box, allowing them to 
work from the other—‘nding they worked well, I closed the button 
to that box, and allowed them to work aday from the lower box; 
as they worked regu'ar. 1 was satisfied there was a queen bee in 
each apartment;—'etting the slide remain, 1 allowed them to work 
from both boxes for several days. Then [ placed an empty hive by 


| the side of the full one, took the lower swarm and placed in the 


empty hive, and an empty box in the place of it—no further care 
was necessary. 

I may further state, that my neighbors’ bees kept in other hives, 
have been much troubled by the moth the past season, while mine 
in the patent bive have entirely escaped. 


STEPHEN HAMBLETON, 


AGENTS IN OHTO, 
John T. Blain & W. W. Pollard, Columbus, Franklin Co. 
Abner Dennis, Newark, Licking Co. 
Joseph Dugdale, Selma, Clark Co. 
Joseph Mosier Mt. Gilead, Marion co. 
Dr. Harris, Salem, Columbiana co. 
Edwin James, Colerain, Belmont county. 
Fred’k Singer, Tiffin, Seneca co. 
Sanford W Huff, Cleveland. Cuyahoga co. 
In Kentucky, apply to Geo. Palmer, Newport, Ky, in the absence 
of N. POTTER. 





OSAGE ORANGE SEEDS--AT WHOLESALE. 


HAwss procured a large supply of this valuable seed, fresh 
from the Red River country in Texas, [ can supply merchants 
or others for retailing, at a liberal discount from current prices, if 8 
quarts or more is wanted. M. B. Batrenam. 

















